XIII
GREEK WOMEN AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION

IT is by no means a matter of surprise that among a
people so highly cultured as the Greeks there should be
women of the highest intellectual attainments* Sappho
has already furnished us an example, and her ascendency
over her pupils was such as to start a train of influences
that stimulated her sex in every part of Hellas to engage
in the study and composition of poetry.

Furthermore, among the famous men of Hellas there
were, from time to time, ardent advocates of the higher
education of women. As early as the seventh century
before the Christian era, Cleobulus, one of the seven
sages of Greece, insisted that maidens should have the
same intellectual training as youths, and illustrated his doc-
trine in the careful education of his daughter, Cleobuline,
who became a poetess of wide renown.

Pythagoras, who in the sixth century founded his cele-
brated philosophical sect in Southern Italy, fully recog-
nized the equality of the sexes and devised a system of
education for women, which made his feminine followers
not only most efficient in all domestic relations, but also
preeminent in philosophical and literary culture. Plato
spent considerable time in Magna Graecia, and became im-
bued with the spirit of Pythagorean philosophy. He must
have been impressed with its elevating influence on the
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